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Virgil, Homer, Schiller, Goethe, Moliere, and Racine all
over again without the insistence of a master. His mother
wished him to take advantage of the excellent library next
door. But he would neither enter it, nor touch a book
which came out of it, declaring that they were unclean
and full of germs. Perhaps he knew by what disinfectant
the stalls in Cornhill kept their tomes immaculate, for all
his savings after a proper cravat, a polish for his boots,
and a flower for his coat, went into these second-hand
shops.

His mother's acquaintance opened for him the most
attractive homes in Boston, Her friends at once became
Richard's, and one whom he allowed across the barrier
of formal courtesy and a somewhat afFeeted cordiality
into the not cheaply given privilege of his friendship was
sealed there for all time,

Julia Ward Howe was one of the first visitors to the
Mansfield home. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow fol-
lowed for rare evenings of Italian conversation, of which
Madame Rudersdorff was so completely mistress that
when Tomasso Salvini made a third in their group, she
astonished the poet and delighted the tragedian with
anecdotes told in the patois of the Mediterranean penin-
sula.

Richard met these and others, and they all recognised
in the boy an intellectual adaptability winch was often
made the topic of speculative prophecy. So long as Long-
fellow lived Mansfield never came to Boston without
making the pilgrimage to Cambridge, nor after those
early days did he visit her city without making a flower-
laden call at Mrs. Howe's home in Beacon Street. They
both saw their friend triumph later on several occasions.
His mother's entertainments were notable. Moneygleness of purpose with
